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A  New  Inveftiaation,    &c. 


WHEN  the  interefts  of  a  great  com- 
mercial country  are  likely  to  be 
affedled  either  by  plans  of  internal  policy  or 
foreign  negociation,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  rhi- 
nifter  to  weigh  well  the  ends  propofed  ; 
and  to  afcertain  the  general  expediency  of 
his  meafures. 

For  this  purpofe.  he  mufl:  not  be  the  flave 
to  tenets,  which  have  perhaps  difgraced  the 
political  character  of  his  predecelTors  ;  nor 
fliould  he,    on  the  other  hand,  wantonly  in- 
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novate  on  the  principles  handed  down  to 
him,  unlcfs  a  change  of  circumftances  re- 
quire, and  juflify  the  innovation. 

If  every  regulation  **  which  militated 
**  againft  the  traditional  theories  of  our  fore- 
**  fathers,  and  the  fettled  habits  of  their 
'*  practice,"  had  formerly  been  rejedled, 
let  me  afk  in  what  flate  would  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties  have  been  at  this  moment  ? 

The  treaty  of  commerce  now  depending 
beween  England  and  France  has  awakened 
the  general  attention  of  Europe.  To  us  its 
invefligation  muft  be  particularly  interefting, 
who  are  to  be  fo  materially  injured  or  bene- 
iitted  by  its  operations.  Some  delufive  opi- 
nions have  been  circulated  on  this  fubjed-, 
v/hich  are  in  themfelves  no  otherwife  dan- 
gerous than  as  they  hold  forth  the  colour- 
able pretext  of  arithmetical  certainty,  and 
by  a  variety  of  laborious  calculations,  ground- 
ed 
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ed  on   miftated  fads,    gradually   lead   the 
mind  to  erroneous  and  abfurd  conclufions. 

In  combating  thefe  opinions,  I  fliall  ex- 
amine the  late  publication,  entitled,  *'  A 
Compleat  Inveftigation  of  Mr.  Eden's  Trea- 
ty i"  but  however  I  may  difapprove  of  its 
tendency,  I  (hall  not,  I  truft,  fo  far  forget 
myfelf  as  to  ftile  it  a  work  *'  uniting  all 
*'  the  pofTible  depravations  of  the  human 
"  intelled:,  conceived  in  madnefs,  born  in 
"  folly,  and  fent  out  into  the  world  in  ig- 
*'  norance."  Such  licence  would  fcarcely 
be  juftified  by  the  pica  of  difappointed 
ambition. 

The  trad  alluded  to  begins  with  a 
plaufible  appeal  to  experience.  The  great 
dlfadvantages  the  kingdom  laboured  under 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  con- 
fequence  of  our  commercial  intercourfe 
with  France,  are  mentioned  at  length,  and 
B  2  hiftorical 
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hiflorical    evidence  is   adduced    to    prove 
'*  that  in   the  proportion  as   the  trade  be- 
"  tvi^een    England    and   France   has  been 
*'  open  or   flint,    the   interefts   of  Englifli 
**  commerce  have  flouriflied  or  declined." 
This  argument  from  hiflory  has  been   be- 
fore ilated   to  the  public,  though  in  lefs 
elegant  language,   in   a  former  publication 
QTL    this    fubjecft,   entitled,    "  A  Viev^^    of 
**  the  Commercial   Treaty ;''  and   the  re- 
futation,   which    has   been  already    given 
to  it,    is   fo  decifive,   that  I  fliall  content 
myfelf  with   tranfcribing   from  the  public 
papers- fo  much  as  relates  to  this  quedion, 
as  flated  in  the  inveftigation. 

**  The  credit  which  has  been  derived  to 
the  prefent  government,  from  the  conclu- 
lion  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
has  called  forth  the  utmoft  exertions  of  op- 
pofition,  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple againfl  this  important  acquifition  to  the 

national 
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national  interefts.  After  much  declamation 
and  invedive.  a  pamphlet  has  at  length  ap- 
peared, in  which  the  whole  flrength  of  the 
party  has  been  colleded,  in  order  to  ftate  a 
feries  of  detailed  objections,  and  to  give  a 
deciiive  blow  to  a  meafure,  from  which,  as 
a  party,  they  have  much  to  fear;  a  meafure 
tending  to  the  prefervation  of  the  public 
tranquility,  and  to  the  extenfion  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.  A  convidion  of  the  beneficial 
efFeds,  which  are  to  be  expeded  from  the 
treaty,  has  determined  me  to  (late  fonie  ob- 
fervations  on  this  performance,  in  order  that 
the  public  may  judge  what  weight  is  to  be 
given  to  the  arguments  which  are  there 
urged,  and  what  credit  is  due  to  the  cal- 
culations and  the  fads,  by  which  they  are 
fupported. 

I  think  it  hardly  neceffary  to  advert  to 
the  alffeded  candour,  and  moderation  with 
which  the  pamplilet  is  introduced,  as  I  have 

a  much 
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a  much  better  opinion  than  this  writer 
feems  to  entertain  of  the  underftanding  of 
his  readers  -,  and  have  therefore  no  appre- 
henlion  that  fuch  profeffions  prefixed  to  a 
work  of  the  flile,  nature,  and  tendency  of 
that  which  I  am  examining,  will  pafs  cur- 
rent, even  with  the  moft  uninformed.  I 
proceed,  therefore,  to  the  point  which  he 
labours  in  the  firft  place  to  eftablifh  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  his  fyflem  ;  namely,  that  there 
exifts  "  a  natural  impoffibillty  of  forming  a 
*'  commercial  connedion  of  mutual  benefit 
**  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Bri- 
"  tain  and  France."  This  fingular  propo- 
fition,  fo  contrary  to  the  firfl  maxims  of 
trade,  which  teach  the  fuperior  advantage  of 
commercial  intercourfe  between  neighbour- 
ing countries,  and  To  repugnant  to  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  the  wife  and  benevolent  dif- 
penfations  of  providence,  is  fupported  by 
two  modes  of  proof  equally  fallacious  and 
inconclufive. 

The 
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The  author  has  attempted  to  flrengthen 
his  propofition  by  a  fpecies  of  proof  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  former  times  :  from 
which  he  contends,  that  the  commerce 
with  France  has  always  been  injurious  to 
this  country;  and  that  it  has  even  /;;- 
feSied  and  dejlroyed  our  whole  trade  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  necefTary  here  to  obfcrve,  that  the 
only  accounts  of  any  fort,  which  exift  of 
our  imports  and  exports  in  an  open  trade 
with  France,  relate  to  the  firft  eighteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  to  the  four  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Revolution.  It  cannot  fail  to  flrike 
every  man,  that  arguments  drawn  from 
the  ftate  of  our  trade  above  a  century  ago, 
mud  be  in  great  meafure  inapplicable  to 
our  prefent  fituation.  Since  that  period. 
Great  Britain  has  gained  almoft  the  whole 
of  her  Weft  India  trade,  almoft  the  whole 

of 
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of  her  American  tffade,  has  acquired  t 
great  empire  in  the  Eaft,  and  has  opened 
a  ftill  richer  fource  of  profperity  and  pow- 
er in  the  eftabhlhment  of  all  her  principal 
ir.anufadures,  with  the  fingle  exception 
of  woollens :  and,  as  a  proof  of  our  fub- 
fequent  improvemenr>  even  in  that  branch 
of  manufadure,  it  is  a  curious  and  undeni- 
able fact,  that  it  was  not  till  1667  that 
we  acquired  the  art  of  drefling  or  dying 
our  own  woollens.  If,  therefore,  it  were 
true  that  England  having  only  her  wool- 
lens to  export  to  France,  had  loll  by  her 
commerce  with  that  country,  in  the  peri- 
ods between  1660  and  i6j8,  and  between 
1684  and  1688,  what  conclulion  could  be 
drawn  from  fuch  a  faft  againd  the  unri- 
valled excellence  of  our  manufad;ures'  at 
this  hour,  either  in  the  fame  branch  of 
woollens  now  fo  much  increafed,  extend- 
ed,  and  improved,  or  dill  more  in  the 
new  creations  of  iron,  copper,  brafs,  hard- 
ware. 
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ware,  cottons,  glafs,  pottery,  fadlery,  gau- 
zes, and  linens  ?  It  is,  however,  curious 
to  obferve,  that  even  in  ftating  this  argu- 
ment, luch  as  it  is,  the  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet has  omitted  a  material. fad:,  affigned 
by  the  writers  of  thofe  times  as  the  prin- 
cipal reafon  for  the  apparent  balance  againfl 
us  in  the  periods  above  ftated.  In  the 
year  1664,  Colbert,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  manufadures  of  France,  and  particu- 
larly to  protedl  their  woollens  againft  thofe 
of  England,  which  even  then  in  great 
meafure  commanded  the  French  market^ 
impofed  heavy  duties  on  the  importation 
of  all  foreign  commodities.  In  the  inllance 
of  Englifh  woollens,  thefe  duties  amount- 
ed on  an  average  to  above  24  per  cent,  as 
is  repeatedly  ftated  in  "  The  Britifli  Mer- 
chant," an  authority  which  the  oppofers  of 
this  treaty  will  fcarcely  be  inclined  to  dif- 
pute.  But  even  this  was  not  found  a  fuf- 
ficlent  protedion ;  and  by  the  tariff  of 
C  1669, 
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1669,  additional  impoiitions  were  laid  on 
our  woollens,  fo  that  the  whole  duties  to 
which  they  were  then  liable,  were  in  no 
cafe  iefs  than  30  per  cent,  and  on  many 
forts,  and  thcfc  too  the  mod:  important, 
they  were  confiderably  more  than  50  per 
cent,  on  their  value.  Yet  this  very  ma- 
nufadture  of  woollens,  with  the  addition 
of  fome  unwrought  tin,  lead,  and  other 
fimilar  articles,  formed  at  that  time  our 
whole  export  of  Britifli  goods  to  France. 
The  wines,  brandies,  filks,  and  linens  of 
France,  continued  till  1678  to  be  imported 
here  for  the  mod  part,  on  very  fmall  and 
inconfiderable  duties.  If,  therefore,  it 
{hould  be  admitted  that  under  duties, 
which  the  Britifh  Merchant  flated  to 
be  almoft  entirely  prohibitory,  our  wool- 
lens were  not  fent  to  France  in  fufficient 
quantities  to  compenfate  our  importation 
of  their  great  articles  of  produce,  and 
manufadlare,      on     duties      comparatively 

fmall 
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fmall,  would  any  reafonable  man  argue 
from  fuch  a  facfl  againft  the  prefent  trea- 
ty, by  which  all  our  manufactures  are  to 
pay  duties  of  only  lo  or  12  per  cent, 
and  by  which  the  filks  of  France  are 
prohibited,  their  linens  fubje(ft  to  the 
fame  duties  as  are  now  paid  by  other  coun- 
tries, and  their  wines  to  more  than  ten 
times  the  duty  which  they  paid  in  1660? 

I  have,  I  truft,  fufBciently  fliewn,  that 
no  conclulion  can  be  drawn  from  the  unfa- 
vourable balance  of  our  French  trade,  durino^ 
the  twenty-two  years  in  queftion,  both  be- 
caufe  the  nature  of  oqr  commerce  is  now  fo 
widely  different,  and  becaufe  the  terms  on 
which  it  is  to  be  opened  are  (o  efTentially  varied. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fadt 
itfelf  is  by  no  means  accurately  afcertaincd. 
So  great  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  accounts 
on  which  this  writer  relies,  that  it  has 
been  much   difputed  whether  the   fum  of 

C  2  2,022;8l2l. 
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2,022j8i2l.  which  he  ftatcs  as  our  export  In 
1662,  included  our  whole  trade,  or  that  of 
the  port  of  London  only  5  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  D'Avenant,  whom  he  quotes  as  an 
authority  for  the  former  opinion,  exprefsly 
maintained  the  latter.  Similar  objedions 
might  be  made  to  all  the  other  fums  which 
he  flates ;  particularly  to  the  comparifon  of 
the  exports  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe  be- 
fore and  after  the  year  1700,  when  the  duties 
on  the  exportation  of  Vv'oollens  were  taken  off, 
"  and  confequently  all  check  removed  to  the 
known  pra(?cice  of  exaggerated  entries.  But 
if  the  accounts  are  true,  and  if  our  whole  ex- 
port in  1662  amounted  only  to  2,coOjOCo]<, 
there  is  abundant  reafon  to  conclude  that  our 
French  trade  was  not  in  itfelf  fo  injurious  as 
it  is  ftated,  and  certainly  that  it  did  not  in  its 
confequences  infeSi  and  deftroy  all  our 
other  trader  fince  it  will  appear,  that  al- 
though from  1662  to  i688,  our  trade  with 
France  was  openj  except  for  fix  years,  from 

1678 
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i6jS  to  1684,  yet  in  thofe  twenty-fix  years 
our  whole  export  trade  increafed  from 
little  more  than  two  to  above  four  mil- 
lions flerling  J  a  fad:  at  leaft  as  memo- 
rable and  decifive  as  any  of  thofe  which 
are  Hated  in  the  pamphlet.  The  fame 
reafoning  does  indeed  apply  with  the 
greateft  force  to  a  much  longer  period. 
The  fyftem  of  prohibitory  duties  againfl 
France  hardly  exited  in  this  country  till 
the  year  1678,  except  in  periods  of  war, 
and  for  a  few  years  during  the  common- 
wealth. The  writer  of  the  pamphlet 
does  indeed  ftate,  that  Charles  the  Second 
opened  the  trade  with  France.  But  the 
fad  is  diredly  otherwife.  That  trade  had 
been  open  from  the  earliefl:  periods,  and 
was  fo  by  fpecifick  treaties  during  the 
reigns  of  James  the  Firfl:  and  Charles 
the  Firft,  and  under  the  government  of 
Cron'iwell.  And  vet  it  was  at  this  very 
lime,     duiing    tlie    continuance    of    tbefe 

coai- 
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commercial  treaties,  that  the  Englilh  trade 
acquired  its  firft  fpring  and  vigour,  and 
that  the  general  wealth  of  the  country 
gained  a  greater  proportionable  increafe, 
than  perhaps  it  did  in  the  fame  member  of 
years  at  any  other  period  of  our  hillory." 

I  have  little  to  add  to  v^^hat  is  here  faid  : 
I  fi:iould  however  obferve,  that  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  which  I  am  now  confider- 
ing,  confeiTes  in  exprefs  terms,  that  *'  it  was 
"  not  till  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  however 
**  unpropitious  their  fentiments  threatened 
"  to  be  to  the  political  or  conflitutional  go- 
"  vernment  of  the  country,  that  the  com- 
"  merce  of  England  BEGAN  to  prevail  in 
"  any  confiderable  degree." 

Some  notice  thculd  alfo  be  taken  of  the 
exDorts  and  imrort?,  as  ftated  by  him  from 
the  Reports  of  the  Commiflioners.  It  was  a 
fubjed  much  difputed  at  the  time,    whether 

in 
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in  fa(5l  the  trade  with  France  was  injurious 
to  this  Country,  or  not.  The  Report  of  the 
Commiffioners  was  granted  to  be  no  certain 
Criterion  by  which  that  queftion  could  be 
determined.  There  were  no  regular  books 
of  Entries,  and  no  order  was  preferved  in 
the  Accounts.  I  have  myfelf  little  doubt, 
when  I  confider  the  relative  fituation  of 
commerce  then  exifling  in  the  two  Countries, 
and  compare  the  arguments  and  calculations 
on  each  fide,  that,  under  all  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  the  balance  was  againft  us  ;  but  I 
am  equally  perfuaded,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  amount  of  that  balance  in  the  Re-' 
port  of  the  Commiflioners  was  enormoufly 
over-rated. 

Nothing  can  however  be  decifively  flated 
on  this  point,  and  it  would  be  as  fair  for  a 
fupporter  of  the  prefent  treaty  to  adduce  as 
undeniable  evidence  in  its  favour,  the  Mer- 
cator's  ftatement  of  a  favourable  balance  in 
our  French  trade  of  above  8co,oool.  as  for 

this 
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this  writer  to  give  the  degree  of  authority, 
which  he  does,  to  the  afTtrtions  of  the  eager 
partizans  of  the  fylicm  of  prohibition  in 
i675or  1713. 

The  imthor  comes  next,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  hiftorical  detail,  to  the  particulars  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  5  and  here  he  wifhes  to 
perfuade  his  Readers,  that,  notv/ithflanding 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  againfl  the 
principles  of  that  treaty,  they  were  however 
lefs  injurious  than  the  prefent  to  the  com- 
mercial interefts  of  England  :  an  idea 
which  could  never  have  been  made  to  bear 
even  an  appearance  of  plaufibility,  but  by 
a  total  mifreprefentation  of  that  treaty,  as 
it  operated  with  refped"  both  to  the  ad- 
miiTion  of  French  goods  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  of  Englifh  goods  into  France. 

As  this  point   is   of  fome   importance  in 
enabling  the  public  lo  form  a  fight  decifiori 

on 
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on  the  merits  of  the  prefent  treaty,  I  muft 
requeft  the  particular  attention  of  my  rea- 
ders to  the  following  remarks  upon  it ;  and 
the  rather  that  they  may  judge,  from  what 
is  faid,  in  this  part  of  the  pamphlet,  with 
refped:  to  points  capable  of  being  (o  ea- 
sily proved,  how  much  credit  is  due  to 
the  alTertions  contained  in  other  parts  of  ir, 
on  fubjedis  which  do  not  admit  of  the  fame 
degree  of  evidence. 

It  appears  by  all  the  accounts  which  are 
extant  of  our  trade  with  France  previous 
to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  our  export 
to  that  country  of  BritiQi  manufadtures, 
was,  as  I  have  already  flated,  almoft  entirely 
confined  to  woollens,  and  that  the  manufac- 
tures which  we  imported  from  thence  were 
principally  their  linens  and  their  filks. 

By   the    ninth   article   of   the  treaty    of 
Utrecht,    our  goods   in  general   were  to  be 
D  admitted 
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admitted  into  France  under  a  tariff  made  in 
1664  5  — but  certain  articles  were  excepted 
from  this  ftipulation,  and  made  liable  to  a 
Jiigher  rate  of  duty,  which  had  been  im- 
pofed  upon  them  in  1669.  Thefe  articles 
were  fifli,  fugar,  and  certain  defcriptions  of 
woollens,  comprifing  the  moft  important 
parts  of  that  manufadure.  The  goods  of 
France  were  in  return  to  be  imported  into 
Great-Britain,  on  the  fame  terms  as  were  en- 
joyed by  the  mod  favoured  nation,*  *'  at  the 

*  This  point  is  denied  by  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet. 
The  words  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  are,  however, 
clear  and  unequivocal.  In  the  8th  article  the  two 
kingdoms  give  to  each  other  the  priviKges  of  naviga- 
tion, which  are  or  Jhall  he  enjoyed  by  the  moll  favoured 
nation.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  9th,  Great 
Britain  agrees,  that  the  goods  of  France  fhall  pay  no 
more  duties  than  are  payable  from  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  11  there  could  be  any  doubt  of  the  meaning 
of  thefe  words,  it  would  be  fufikient  to  refer  their  ex- 
planation to  the  writings  of  thofe  times  on  both  fides  of 
the  queflion,  in  v.'hich  the  treaty  is  uniformly  con- 
ftrued  in  this  manner;  and  particularly  to  the  Britifii 
Merchant,  in  which  the  point  is  repeatedly  ftated,  and 
much  argument  grounded  upon  it, 

"  time 
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**  time  of  making  the  treaty."  The  writer 
of  this  pamphlet  alTerts  that  the  duties  of 
the  tariff  of  1664  were  calculated  at  5  per 
cent,  and  that  thofe  of  1669  were  no  more 
than  io|  per  cent,  on  our  woollens.  The 
Reader  is  defired  to  attend  to  the  following 
table  of  the  real  amount  of  thefe  duties  on 
that  important  article  :  it  is  extraded  from 
the  Britifli  Merchant,  whofe  authority  the 
oppofers  of  the  treaty  cannot  difpute,  as 
almofl  all  their  arguments  are  copied  ver- 
batim from  that  work,  and  his  calculations 
are  fupported  in  this  inftance,  by  a  detailed 
ftatementof  the  value  of  each  denomination 
of  goods,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
the  different  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
who  were  converfant  in  them. 


D  3  Table 


v,per  cent. 
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Table  of  the  duties  to  which  Britifh  woollens  were 
liable  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

ifl:.  Woollens,   which   would  have         "| 
paid  under  the  tariff  of    1664, 
\iz. 

Bays,  fingle,  on  a  medinin     -  27^- 
Di;to,  double         -  -     -  33t 

Ditto,  minikin  -  -  36 

Hofe         -  -         -         -  26i: 

Kerfeys         -         -         -       -231 
Flannels         -         -         -     -  27tt 
Penniftones         -  -         -  24 

2d.  Dozens,  which  were  to  pay  by 
a  tariff  of  1667  -  -  30 

3d,  Woollens,  which  would  have 
paid  under  the  tariff  of  1669, 
viz. 

Serges,  r//il!ed      -         -         -294- 
Ditto,  not  cloth  -  -  36 

*Superiine  or  Spanifh  fif  not 

prohibited)         -         -       -  334 
Eroad  cloths,  fhort        -         -  5ItV 
Ditto,  long     -        -     -  55     J 

*N.B.    It  was  difputed,  whether  the  fuperfine 

cloths  did  not  remain  abfolutely  prohibited  under 

the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Thus 
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Thus  it  appears  by  inconteftlble  evi- 
dence, that  the  duties  which  this  writer 
dates  at  5  per  cent,  varied  from  above  23 
to  3  6  per  cent,  and  thofe  which  he  afferts 
to  have  been  lolr  per  cent,  were  in  hd: 
from  near  30  to  55  per  cent.  Thefe  were 
the  terms  under  which  our  woollens,  (then 
our  only  manufacture  of  export,)  were  ad- 
mitted into  five  ports  only  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France,  and  fubjed;  even  in  ihem 
to  a  vexatious  vifitation,  from  which  thofe 
of  other  nations  were  exempted. 

On  our  part,  v/e  flipulated  to  allow  the 
importation  of  the  wines  of  France  on 
equal  duties  with  thofe  of  Portugal; 
and  of  their  filks  and  linens,  on  duties  of 
174-  per  cent,  on  a  medium  of  the  former, 
and  cf  10  per  cent,  on  the  moft  important 
forts  of  the  latter. 

The 
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The  objedions  which  were  niade  to  this 
treaty,  as  may  be  feeii  in  the  party  pam- 
phlets of  the  day,  refled  principally  on 
the  following  grounds  : 

I  ft.  The  exclufion  of  our  only  manu- 
facture from  the  market  of  France,  by 
duties  amounting  in  etied:  to  a  prohibition. 

2dly.  The  admiHion  of  the  two  princi- 
pal manufactures  of  France,  on  duties  of 
lo  and  17  per  cent,  to  the  utter  ruin  (as 
was  then  ftated)  of  all  our  manufacturers 
in  thofe  branches. 

3dly.  The  allowing  their  wines  to  be 
imported  here  on  terms  fubvcrfive  of  our 
fubfifting  treaty  wath  Portugal  j  againft 
whom  we  had  then  no  caufes  of  complaint. 

Let  us  examine  how  thefe  objections 
apply  to  the  prefent  treaty. 

id.  Our 
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I  ft.  Our  woollens,  in  common   with  a 
great   variety   of  our  other  maniifadures, 
are  admitted  into  all   the  ports  of  France 
on  duties  of  12  per  cent. 

2dly.  The  filks  of  France  are  prohibi- 
ted :  and  their  linens  admitted  only  on  the 
fame  duties  on  which  thofe  of  Holland 
and  Flanders  are  now  imported  with  per- 
fect fecurity  to  our  manufadures. 

And,  3dly,  it  is  exprefsly  reserved,  that, 
in  lowering  the  wines  of  France,  we 
fhould  be  at  liberty  to  reduce  thofe  of 
Portugal  to  their  ftipulated  proportion,  if 
we  fliall  judge  it  expedient. 

Surely,  after  this  ftatement,  we  fliall 
hear  no  mere  of  the  fuperior  benefits  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht:  for  I  do  not  fuppofe, 
that  the  prefent  arrangement  will  be  feri- 
oufly  condemned,  for  not  having  flipula- 

ted 
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ted   with   France   that  fhe  fhould  abolKli 
her  monopoly  of  tobacco  in  favour  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  becaufe  we 
have  not  fecured  to  ourfelves  the  privilege 
of  fupplying  France  with  the  produce  of 
countries  no  longer  dependant  on  the  Bri- 
tifh   crown,    or  entitled    to    Ihare  in    the 
commercial  advantages  of  this  empire.     It 
is   the  duty  of  a    negociator  to    regulate 
his  demands  by  the  circumftances  in  which 
the  contracting  parties  are  placed   at  the 
time  of  the  negociation.     Would  it  have 
been  thought  any  thing  lefs  than  madnefs 
in  Mr.  Eden,  if  he  had  rifqued  the  other 
benefits  of  this  treaty,  by  infifting  on   an 
article  which  is  now  of  fo  little  compara- 
tive advantage,  and  which  could  have  been 
demanded  on   no  rational    plea  of  juflice 
or  reciprocity. 

Another  of  this  author's  objedions  re- 
lates to  the  trade  of  rum,  which,  as  he  ob- 

ferves, 
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fcrves,  was  In  17  13  nothing  in  comparlfon 
to  its  prefent  amount.  I  fnould  certainly 
never  have  expedted  that  this  point  would 
have  been  brought  forward,  as  containing 
a  moft  fubftantial  ground  of  alarm  in  the 
prefent  treaty,  but  which  had  no  exiftence 
in  that  of  Utrecht.  Yet  fo  it  isj  for,  as 
the  writer  gravely  obferves,  it  was  impof- 
fible  that  fuch  a  trade  "  could  prefent  any 
*'  fource  of  eflential  defalcation  to  the  re- 
*'  venue,  or  of  deep  injury  to  individuals.'* 

How  far  the  rum  trade  is  likely  to  be 
endangered,  or  the  importation  of  bran- 
dies encreafed,  will  be  confidered  hereaf- 
ter. A  mind,  better  difpofed  to  take  a 
comprehenfive  and  impartial  view  of  the 
fubjedl,  would  have  conlidered  the  relative 
fituation  in  which  the  rum  trade  ffood 
then,  and  at  prefent,  as  juilifying  the  po- 
licv  of  the  prefent  treaty,  and  as  affording 
a  material  objection  to  that  of  Utrecht. 
E  In 
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In    1 7 13,    the  brandies  of  France  would 
have  met   with  a  competition   only  from 
our  own  home-made  fpirits,   and  their  fu- 
periority  would  have  infured  them  a  ready 
market.      We  are  now  furniflied   with   a 
new,  and  powerful  auxiliary  in  our  own  co- 
lonial produce  ;   which,  under  proper  regu- 
lations, is  certainly  peculiarly  calculated  to 
meet  the  brandies  of  France.      In    what 
manner,  therefore,  a  flipulatlon  by  which 
we  bind  curfelves  to  admit  French  bran- 
dies under  a  competition  with  two  formi- 
dable rivals,  to  both  of  which  we  adually 
give  greater  encouragement,   (and  have  re- 
ferved  the  power  of  giving  any  degree  of 
*  encouragement,  which   we  may  think  ex- 
pedient,) can  be  coniidered  as  more  difad- 
vantao-eous  than  the  admiffion  of  the  fame 
article  to  meet  the  competition   of  home- 
made  fpirits  only,  is   a  queflion  which  I 
leave  my  readers  to  anfwer  to  themfelves  •, 
nddin^  only  one  general  remark,  that  it  is 

univer- 
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unlverfally  true,  in  all  matters  of  com- 
merce, that  all  juft  and  reafonable  compe- 
tition tends  immediately  to  the  advantage 
of  the  confumer,  and  operates  as  a  fpur  to 
the  induftry,  and  ikill  of  thofe  who  are  to 
fupply  the  confumpticn» 

Many  of  the  author's  other  remarks  tend 
only  to  fliew  the  advantages,  which  would 
filially  have  refulted  to  this  country  even 
from  that  treaty  :  a  variety  of  articles  are 
enumerated,  v/hofe  importation  here  was 
wholly  prohibited,  while  many  of  our  ma- 
nufadures  were  to  have  been  admitted  there 
on  the  payment  of  low  duties,  though  not,  as 
is  there  ftated,  on  terms  more  favourable 
than  at  prefent.  I  am  willing  to  agree  with 
him,  that  great  reciprocal  benefits  might 
ultimately  have  been  derived  from  that 
treaty,  but  I  truft,  I  ihall  prove  here- 
after, that  a  free,  and  unreftrained  inter- 
courfe  is   a    more  beneficial  flipulation  for 

E  2  this 
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this  country,  in  every  inflance,  where  our 
rnanufadures  Tupport  their  prefent  undif- 
puted  fuperiority. 

It  remains  only,  before  we  proceed  with 
the  author  to  a  more  particular  inveftigation 
of  the  feparate  objefts  of  the  treaty,  to  dwell 
a  little  on  the  fcope  of  his  hiftorical  narrative, 
as  it  is  a  fubjetft  which  he  coniiders  of  the 
laft  importance.  Under  the  circumftances, 
which  accompanied  the  introdudion  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  obferve?,  *'  that 
**  it  can  with  no  juftice  be  confidered  as 
*'  containing  any  proof  of  the  fufpenfion 
*'  of  that  fettled,  and  prefcriptive  abhorrence 
"  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have 
^*  entertained  with  refpedt  to  an  open  trade 
'*  with  France."  True  it  is,  that,  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  our  manufadurers,  im- 
pelled by  real  or  imaginary  fears,  mod 
ftrongly  oppofed  its  ratification.  There  was 
but  one  opinion,   however,  among  them  ; 

and 
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and  the  only  circumftance  which  guided 
their  jadgment,  was  a  comparifon  of  the 
relative  ftate  of  manufaflares  and  com- 
merce. When  the  Irifli  propofitions  were 
agitated,  a  fimilar  ferment  took  place.  For 
trade,  ever  jealous  of  competition,  refufed 
to  enter  into  a  participation  of  benefits  even 
with  our  fifter  kingdom  ;  becaufe,  what- 
ever 2:;eneral  advantages  might  refult  from  a 
liberal  intercourfc  between  parts  of  the  fame 
Empire,  united  in  one  common  intereft-, 
{[\\\  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  outweigh 
apprehenflons  for  the  local,  and  partial  con- 
cerns of  thofe,  who  might  in  fome  inftan- 
ces  be  expofed  to  temporary  incorveni- 
ence;  and  who  were  nor,  in  all  cafes,  like- 
ly to  receive  any  immediate  benefit  to  them- 
fclves.  But,  in  the  pref:^nt  inftance,  under 
every  motive  of  jealopfy  and  interell:,  (if 
there  were  anv  real  dan2:er,^  the  com- 
mercial  part  of  the  kingdom  is  contented, 
though  not  inactive. 

A  treaty 
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indudtion  from  cxiftine  anH  .  .    • 

what  the,  connciLt.;r""^~^^- 
tion.     But   ,h     r  P''"™"^  Ipecula- 

.    **"'   '''^  ftniiments  which  thl 
tertained  upon  the  hUh  r  ^  '"■ 

t^iiy  inappLhl  P'°P°fi»ons  are  ,o- 

y  inapplicable  fo  our  treaty  with  F«.. 

Ti^e  great  body  of  the  .anufaaue.?    ?• 
— y.  and  among  then,    fo.e     ft     ^ 

particularly  who  were  rnoft  J 

occafion    had  ev  °"' ^^"^  "PO"  th,t 

.         '  ^'^  "P^"="«d  that  even  the  e:. 

—   o^  a   vigilant  and   arbitrary'    e!" 
'--.heclandeftinei„,portationofour,nf 

.:? 'r  ••  ^'^f  '"'^^  '^^  h-  carr;; 

'- prod,g,o.s  degree,  tender  circuo^ftances 
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of  great  expence  and  rifquc  to  the  adven- 
turer. The  flrongcft  meafures  had  recently 
been  taken  in  that  court  for  the  fuppreflion 
of  a  commerce  fo  injurious  to  the  interefls  of 
their  manufadurers,  and  fo  difgraceful  in  its 
extent  to  the  fyflem  of  their  government. 
A  fevere  check  had,  by  thefe  means,  been 
given  to  the  fale  of  Britifli  manufadtures. 
Thofe,  who  were  interefted  in  this  trade,  had 
felt  the  operation  of  thefe  meafures ;  a  tem- 
porary flop  had  been  put  to  it  j  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  any  mode  could  be  found 
by  which  the  ftridlnefs  of  thefe  regulations 
could  be  evaded.  But  it  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  doubted,  but  our  manufadlures, 
which  had  till  then  maintained  a  fuccefsful, 
though  limited  competition  with  thofe  of 
France,  under  all  the  rifques,  expences,  and 
difadvantages  of  fmuggling,  would  preferve 
their  fuperiority  if  admitted  to  legal  entry. 
Neither  can  any  man,  who  confiders  the 
amount  of  the  prefent  duties,  and  the  na- 
ture 
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ture  of  an  illicit  trade,  for  a  moment  hefi- 
tate  to  pronounce  that  fuch  a  meafure  muft 
extend  their  confumptlon   infinitely  beyond 
its  utmofl  former  limits. 

The  comparative  cheapnefs  of  labour  ia 
France,  has  been  held  out  to  our  manufac- 
turers in  terrorem  :  but  unfortunately  they 
are  the  only  people  to  whom  this  talking 
phantom  occafions  no  alarm.  The  rate  ot 
wa^es  is  with  thema  fecondary  confideration. 
Their  firft  objects  are  fLill  and  induftry  -, 
fmce  their  profits  arife  from  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  manufadures  conjointly; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  profits  on  fkill  and 
induftry  vaftly  more  than  compenfate  for 
the  dearnefs  of  labour.  This  is  demon- 
flrable  by  the  fadl  as  it  now  exifls,  with 
refpedt  to  every  country  in  Europe  :  for,  if 
the  rate  of  wages  did  indeed  regulate  the 
comparative  cheapnefs  of  manufadures, 
this  kingdom,  inllead  of  her  immenfe  ex- 
port 
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port  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  would 
be  underfold  in  every  market,  by  the  poor- 
eft  nations  in  Europe,  and  her  fuperiority 
would  be  overthrown  by  the  leaft  formi- 
dable of  her  rivals. 

I  fhall,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  among  thofe 
nations  the  want  of  capital   overbalances 
the  advantage  of  a  lower  price  of  labour; 
but   that   the    contrary    is    the   cafe  with 
France.     Obferve   then   how  the  fame  ar- 
gument  applies.     If  France   is   a  country 
at  this  time  rich  in  capital,    flie   has  long 
been  the  fame  ;     and,    if  flie  could   have 
outftripped  us  in  the  arts  in  which  we  ex- 
cel   her,    {he   has    not  wanted  encouraee- 
ment.     And  yet,  fo  fecure  are  the  Englifli 
manufadurers,  from  grounds  of  cert.iin  ar- 
gument   and    indifputable    fadt,  of   their 
prcfent  and  future  fuperiority,  that  Sufpi- 
cion  herfjlf  has  been  fatisfied  ;  and  fo  con- 
fident are  they  of  the  advantages  refulting 
F  from 
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from  this  negociatlon,  that  they  have  grafp- 
ed  at  the  objeds  it  prefents  with  unremit- 
ting exertions;  and  perhaps  their  only  pre* 
fent  caufe  of  alarm  is  the  delay  unavoid- 
ably necellary  in  giving  effect  to  this  be- 
neficial meafure. 

It  is  then  for  them  to  confider  how  they 
are  treated  on  this  occafion.  They  flood 
forward  in  a  former  inftance  from  fmcere, 
though  (as  many  perfons  think)  from 
miftaken  apprehenfions  of  danger  to  them- 
felves.  In  this,  their  only  objedl,  (undoubt- 
edly a  fair  and  honourable  objedt,)  was  the 
protedlion  of  their  own  interefls :  perhaps 
at  the  fame  time  they  involuntarily  ferved 
the  purpofes  of  a  party,  who  had  interefls 
of  a  different  nature  to  fupport,  and  pur- 
fued  them  with  at  leail  an  equal  degree  of 
eagernefs.  And  now,  by  a  perverfion  of 
their  arguments,  and  a  mifapplication  of 
their  evidence,  to  a  cafe  to  which  it  bears 

no 
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no  relation,  they  are  accufed  of  defertlon, 
or  fligmatized  with  pejjury,  unlefs  they 
will  confider  themfelves  as  enlided  from  that 
time  under  the  banners  of  an  indifcrimi- 
nating  oppofition,  and  bound  equally  to 
thwart  thofe  meafures  of  government, 
which,  inftead  of  exciting  their  doubts  or 
apprehenfions,  hold  out  a  certain  profpedt 
of  folid  and  permanent  advantage. 


>^' 


